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Proceedings at New Haven, November, 1876. 



Proceedings at New Haven, Not. 1st and 2d, 1876. 



The Semi-annual Meeting was held at New Haven, in the 
Library of the Divinity School, commencing on Wednesday, Nov. 
1st, 1876, at 3 p. m. The President was in the chair. In the 
absence of the Recording Secretary, Mr. A. Van Name was 
appointed Secretary for the meeting. 

An invitation was communicated on the part of the President, 
to meet socially at his house in the evening; it was accepted 
with thanks. 

The Annual Meeting was appointed to be held in Boston in the 
May ensuing. 

On the nomination of the Directors, the following gentlemen 
were elected to Corporate Membership : 

Rev. T. W. Chambers, D.D., of New York. 
Rev. Henry Ferguson, of Exeter, N. H. 

Extracts were read by the Corresponding Secretary from the 
correspondence of the preceding half-year. 

Communications were presented as follows, either on Wednes- 
day or at the continuation of the meeting on Thursday : 

1. On the Kurmanji Kurdish, by Rev. C. H. Wheeler, of Har- 
poot, Turkey in Asia. 

Mr. "Wheeler made a brief series of statements, which he illustrated with a 
manuscript map, with regard to the geographical distribution of the Kurdish 
dialects, and especially respecting the Kurmanji dialect, and the missionary 
labors in connection with it. 

2. On De Rough's derivation of the Phenician alphabet from 
the Egyptian characters, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New 
Haven. 

Prof. Whitney called attention to the great antecedent probability that the 
ancient Semitic alphabet should have been derived from one of the two between 
whose territory its own is situated — the Assyrian cuneiform on the east, or the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic on the south-west. It is of recent traceable date as com- 
pared with them. It is a purely phonetic system, of simple structure, such as is 
apt to be made by a process of selection and adaptation from a more unwieldy 
historical system : witness, for example, the Persian cuneiform from the Assyrian, 
and the Japanese iroha from the Chinese characters. Hence the attempt has 
repeatedly been made to demonstrate its origin from one or the other of the two 
systems referred to. One of the most recent and notable is that of De Rouge, 
lately (Paris, 1874) made public in full by his son since his death; it had before 
been known only by an insufficient and not easily accessible abstract. De Rouge 
worked with greater knowledge and on a better basis than his predecessors, and 
his discussion has been accepted by many as settling the question with which it 
deals. Not, however, by all : more than one scholar skilled in palaeography has 
tried or is trying his hand at a new solution. Without laying any claim to the 
authority of an expert in such matters, the speaker said that the interest of the 
subject was such as to make well worthy of the attention of the Society a brief 
review and criticism of the French scholar's processes and their results, with a 
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view to testing whether the question is to be regarded as absolutely settled, so 
that no reasonable man could cherish doubt about it, like the derivation of the 
Greek alphabet, or still open to new attempts, like the derivation of the Indian 
alphabets. He had accordingly prepared a chart showing the hieratic characters 
from which the Phenician are claimed to have been derived, with their hieroglyphic 
originals, and he proceeded to point out the claimed correspondences, and to remark 
upon their character. Without illustration, it is in vain to report the criticisms 
made in detail, and only some of the main points can be noticed. 

The correspondences were found to be in no small part shadowy, and open to 
doubt. F.or example, the asserted hieratic original of the «-sign is a long horizon- 
tal line, with a brief tag attached at one end. The original of the ft is a character 
which would have turned much more readily into the d or the r-sign ; while these 
are traced from characters which are not nearly so likely to have suggested them. 
The p and (/-signs would have to be made by leaving out the characteristic parts 
of the Egyptian characters, and keeping only their accessories. The 6-sign can 
be gotten only by abandoning the whole principle of formation of the correspond- 
i-g hieratic. No even distant likeness can be discovered in the cases of the 
<-sign, or of the i, or of the samech. The original of h would have answered 
much better for the teth (0). For the z-sign, the author hesitates between two 
hieratic characters which are as unlike one another as possible ; and if he selects 
the one, he might just as well have taken the other. And so on. It is not to be 
claimed that any one of these difficulties might not well enough be gotten over by 
itself ; or that eyen, all taken together, they do not leave a fair degree of plausi- 
bility to De Rouge's theory ; but they are too many, it seems, to allow us to re- 
gard his exposition in the light of a demonstration ; it has not substance enough 
to insure it against being swept away and replaced by something better. 

What, however, probably has done and will do most to shake the confidence of 
cautious scholars in De Rouge's results, is his undertaking to prove so much, and 
his finding it so easy to prove all he undertakes. Thus, for example, he has four 
different Egyptian {-signs from which to deduce the Phenician teth, Urn, and 
daleth; the four are, by the common consent of Egyptologists, equivalent and 
interchangeable in Egyptian use, and neither the ancient language nor its de- 
scendant, the Coptic, has a d-sound. But De Rouge is not content with tracing 
likenesses which shall connect the two sets of signs ; he sets out to discover a 
reason why one of the Egyptian quaternion, rattier than the others, should have 
been made the parent of the daleth ; and he selects one, by a most peculiar and 
precarious process of reasoning, starting from the fact that the Coptic has a sylla- 
bic sign for the combination ti. So far as resemblances are concerned, a different 
distribution would have answered the purpose just about equally well. Again, 
the four Egyptian ft-signs, not recognizable on Egyptian ground as of different 
value, he distributes to four different Semitic gutturals and aspirates, on the 
score of their prevailing use by the Egyptians in transliterating Semitic words ; 
and, having so allotted them, he makes no difficulty of deriving each from each. 
This would imply, of course, that the makers of the Phenician alphabet went to 
work like modern phonetists, to note nuances of utterance which had never risen 
to conscious difference among the native users of the language ; and that they 
were governed by these in their selection of signs for sounds which the Egyp- 
tians did not possess, and which perhaps no Egyptian speaker could have pro- 
duced. This is so extremely improbable that it goes far towards vitiating the 
whole body of argument and conclusion of which ft forms a part ; if the corres- 
pondences can be fitted to such a theory, they must be of a loose and widely adapt- 
able kind — such, in short, as our examination of them in detail shows them. 

We have good and sufficient reason, then, for declining to regard the Egyptian 
genesis of the Semitic characters as definitively demonstrated, and looking with 
interest to see what will be the next essay made in the same direction. 

3. On the Influence of the Aryans upon the Aboriginal Speech 
of India, by Prof. John Avery, of Grinnell, Iowa ; read by the 
Corresponding Secretary. 

Prof. Avery's paper described first at some length the circumstances of the 
conquest and settlement of India by the intrusive Aryan tribes, with the resulting 
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geographical distribution of the various races. It then proceeded to discuss the 
varying effects in the different parts of the country of the mixture or contact of 
races upon the speech of the aborigines. Its conclusions were summed up as 
follows : 1. The primitive people whose land was occupied by the Aryans gradu- 
ally gave up their ancestral tongue, and adopted the language of their conquerors, 
introducing into it, however, some of the peculiarities of their own speech. 

2. The wild tribes of the hills, so far as they have maintained their political and 
social independence, have also preserved their linguistic traditions unimpaired, 
borrowing neither the Aryan grammar nor much of the Aryan vocabulary. 

3. The cultivated languages of the southern peninsula have been greatly enriched 
from the Sanskrit, directly or indirectly ; but this has been chiefly in the way of 
a contribution from the abundant stores of the latter to their deficient stock of 
words, and not by a reconstruction of their grammar. In this respect they have 
surprisingly maintained their independence, notwithstanding the tremendous press- 
ure of Aryan influence, operating through more than twenty centuries. 

4. List of Chinese Names of Minerals, by Prof. Raphael Pum- 
pelly, of Owego, N. Y. ; communicated by the Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Prof. Pumpelly sent a list of names, taken from a much larger list of the min- 
eral products of China, which he had compiled from various native geographical 
works, and more especially from the Ta-tsinq-i-tunq-chi. The compilation was 
used in preparing the tables of Chinese mineral productions "published in his 
" Geological Researches in China, Mongolia, and Japan" (Smithsonian Institution, 
1866). The names are chiefly such as he was able to identify in the lapidaries' 
and druggists' shops ; hence many of them relate to ornamental and to precious 
stones. He thought that, notwithstanding its fragmentary character, it might, as 
representing the result of a good deal of careful labor, be worth publishing as an 
aid to future travellers. 

5. On the Telugu Language, by Rev. J. Chamberlain, Mission- 
ary in Southern India. 

Dr. Chamberlain gave a sketch of the Dravidian family of languages, and ex- 
plained and illustrated more particularly some of the peculiarities of the Telugu, 
briefly describing also the Telugu literature. 

6. On Dr. S. Wells Williams's Syllabic Dictionary of the 
Chinese Language, by Mr. E. C. Taintor, of the Chinese Customs 
Service. 

Mr. Taintor's communication was an oral presentation, with abundant black- 
board illustration, of the main points of a review of Dr. Williams's dictionary, 
prepared by him in 1874 for a Shanghai daily paper (North China News). It was 
prefaced by a brief account of the progress of European Chinese Lexicography 
from the beginning, with a view to determine more accurately the place filled by 
the new work, and the peculiar merits of the latter — which was also defended 
against certain unjust criticisms that had been passed upon it. 

The Society, after passing a vote of thanks to the Yale Divinity 
School for the use of its library as place of meeting, then ad- 
journed till May, 1877. 



